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On Tuesday, after a long debate in the Assembly, the State 
legislature killed what is known as the “ Harper bill” by the de- 
cisive vote of 2r to 67. This was the bill that was intended to 
gain admittance for the Mutual Reserve Fund Life into certain 
States that will not at present permit assessment companies of 
other States to do business within their borders. New Jersey was 
the objective point Mr. Harper was striving to reach ; now that he 
has been outgeneraled in this attack, he will probably muster his 
forces, change base and try it again. ‘There is more than one road 
to Trenton. 





THERE is an enterprising agent “ way out West ” who announces 
himself as a general insurance agent, and his card reads as though 
he was very much so, He makes a specialty of insuring farm 
property, private dwellings and household furniture ; offers to write 
policies for one, three or five years, insuring against “ fire, light- 
ning, tornadoes, cyclones and wind storms ;” also, issues life and 
accident policies, and insures horses, cattle and swine against death 
by disease or accident. As an indication of good faith, he an- 
nounces that he paid one man $2 for damage by lightning, and an- 
other $30 on a tornado risk. That’s the kind of business to tempt 
a man to go West and grow up with the country. 





It appears to us that the Commissioner of Insurance for Ten- 
nessee is rather sweeping in his denunciations of unauthorized 
companies doing business in his State. Replying to an inquiry as 
to the Anglo-American, he not only denounces that company, but 
all others that are unlicensed. There are several Tennessee com- 
panies doing business in this State without being licensed so to do 
—are they “ wild-cats” and untrustworthy? If so they have lots 
of company, for there are over 150 unlicensed companies doing 
business in this State, to say nothing of about a score of New 
England mutuals. Some of these do business through brokers 
who are licensed by law to do business with unlicensed companies, 
but many of them also accept business from unlicensed brokers or 
direct from the persons desiring the insurance. Are they all wild- 
cats, and unworthy of confidence? All these companies are regu- 
larly organized in accordance with the laws of the section that 
gives them birth, and while their underground practices are unlaw- 
ful, that does not necessarily make the company a wild-cat, or indi- 
cate that it will not pay every honest loss. If all companies that 
do an underground business were to be classed as untrustworthy, 
the public would be at a loss to obtain insurance, for there are but 
few of them that have not, at some time, somewhere accepted risks 
by the underground method. THe SpecraTor has had much to 





say about underground insurance, but it never had the temerity to 
denounce all underground companies as thieves and robbers, which 
is virtually what Commissioner Thomas does. Probably he was 
led into using extravagant language because the Anglo-American 
was the particular company under consideration ; that name gen- 
erally arouses the wrath of insurance journalists, and the Commis- _ 
sioner probably shares their views regarding it. If he has evidence 
that it is a wild-cat, that is one thing; but it should not be called 
a wild-cat simply because it does an underground business, unless a 
couple of hundred other companies, more or less, are included in 
the same (wild) category. 





WE are informed that the Anglo-American of Washington, that 
has been such a fruitful subject of abuse at the hands of the insur- 
ance press, will very soon apply for admission to do business in 
New York, and probably in Massachusetts also. Mr. Finley, the 
manager, who is now in London, writes that he has made an ar- 
rangement with the directors to that effect. Secretary Hamlink 
sailed last week for Australia, with a view to establishing a branch 
office in that country. Before being admitted to any of the States 
it will have to satisfy the authorities that it actually possesses the 
$500,000 assets it claims to own, regarding which the insurance 
editors have been so skeptical because they were not trotted out 
for inspection every time some curious person asKed to see them. If 
the supervising officers of New York and Massachusetts are satis- 
fied as to the standing of the company, probably the insurance 
press will consent to remove its name from the list of “ wild-cats,” 
and hereafter classify it as a “legitimate underground” company, 
doing business as hundreds of other companies do it. 





Tue Albany lobby has not been able to make a “stake” out of 
the insurance companies in a long time, although they have been 
threatening them with dire disaster at every session. Last week, 
however, Senator Coggeshall introduced a preamble and resolutions 
that look very much as though someone imagined that by means 
of them they could get their fingers into the treasury of the Equit- 
able Life. This is a company that is not easily bulldozed, and the 
course it has pursued in the past is evidence that it does not fear 
any honest investigation that any competent authority sees fit to 
make, and also that it is not likely to pay out the money of its 
policyholders to satisfy legislative strikers. Mr. Coggeshall’s ful 
mination will be found in our Albany letter. It was laid on the 
table, but if this was done with a view to giving someone time to 
“see the company,” it was time wasted. ‘The preamble recites 
that the enormous revenues of the company are being wasted in 
“extravagant salaries, fees, commissions and percentages,” while 
the laws are being evaded. He therefore asks that a committee of 
five be appointed to investigate the company. We would suggest 
that if Mr. Coggeshall has the slightest idea that there is any truth 
in his charges, he should formulate them in the shape of articles of 
impeachment of the Insurance Superintendent, whose duty it is to 
see that the laws are not “defeated and evaded” by the officers 
and agents of any company. If he has permitted the Equitable to 
run in the loose manner suggested, he ought certainly to be im- 
peached, for it is to him the public looks to keep all insurance 
companies in the straight and narrow path of insurance rectitude. 
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Can it be possible that Mr. Coggeshall smells a “ boodle,” and that 
he fears that the Equitable has been purchasing the Superintendent 
and thus securing immunity from prosecution for defeating and 
evading the law? The Superintendent has recently published his 
annual report, and in it he said nothing about the delinquencies of 
the Equitable that Mr. Coggeshall has discovered ; this looks sus- 
picious, and suggests a “ boodle.” Let the distinguished Senator 
turn his nose in the direction of the insurance department and 
smell out why it has neglected to warn the public against a com- 
pany that is so recklessly defying the law. But, of course, Mr. 
Coggeshall does not believe what his preamble says, and as he has 
no grounds for impeaching the Superintendent, there can be no 
grounds for assailing the Equitable. The whole thing is either 
buncombe or a cover for strikers; in either case it will not affect 
the company in the slightest. 





Lagor troubles are becoming more extended every day, and when 
the end will be reached no one can foretell. While the South- 
western railrods and the Third avenue line have found plenty of 
men to take the places of the strikers, the latter claim to have a 
proprietary interest in their old situations, and threaten and assail 
those who have dared to accept the employment they refused. 
In nearly every line of industry there have been strikes or 
threatened strikes, a spirit of uneasiness having taken possession of 
the workingmen that nothing within reason seems able to satisfy. 
The latest demonstration is the extended movement in favor of 
making eight hours a day’s work with compensation for ten hours. 
The first of May was the time fixed upon for putting this demand 
in force, and on Saturday thousands of workingmen left their employ- 
ment in different cities, demanding eight hours work and ten hours 
pay. In Chicago many thousands of them paraded the streets, 
displaying the red flag of communism, and going from the yards of 
one railroad to another, induced the laborers to join them. There 
was no rioting, but the men were under such tension that it would 
have taken but little to have precipitated a very serious disturbance. 
In New York, Saturday evening, there was a great eight-hour dem- 
onstration at Union Square, where incendiary speeches were made 
to 20,000 persons, many of whom were mere idlers and not dissat- 
isfied workmen. To what extent this movement will affect in- 
dustrial pursuits in this section it is impossible to predict at pres- 
ent, for the workmen themselves are divided as to whether or 
not the eight-hour system is desirable. In some lines of in- 
dustry, where overproduction has overstocked the market and 
begot a competition that has eliminated profits, the reduction of 
the hours of labor is desired by the manufacturers, provided the 
rate of compensation is reduced correspondingly ; but if the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor is to increase the cost of production, many 
manufacturers will close their factories entirely. This would be 
the result if they had to pay a full day’s wages for four-fifths of a 
day’s work. Workingmen do not seem to look at the labor question 
from any standpoint but their own, which is, get all you can for as 
little as possible. Yet there are men among them who are capable 
of taking a broad view of the question. Unfortunately the few 
men among them capable of reasoning are controlled by irrespon- 
sible demagogues and their reckless and unthinking followers. 
There seems to be an epidemic of discontent among the working 
classes, and nothing will satisfy them till it has run _ its 
course. The reaction that must come, however, will be very hard 
upon those who have voluntarily abandoned their employment, for 








they will find that employers have been so intimidated that they 
will not require one-half the number of hands they did before, and 
the great army of tramps and idlers will be largely increased this 
winter. 











MEDICAL EXAMINATION IN LIFE INSURANCE, 


IFE insurance is dependent for its success more upon careful 
medical selection than upon any other one thing. This js 
a fact that has been ignored to a very great extent by the specu. 
lative assessment companies ; indeed, the fraternal and trade benefit 
societies have too often omitted medical examinations from their 
requirements entirely ; the fact that the applicant was a member of 
their society, trade or guild being deemed sufficient to entitle him 
to all the benefits of their aid organizations. To this fact is to be 
attributed many of the failures that have occurred in assessment 
societies, the great number of poor risks admitted running up the 
mortality and compelling so many assessments to be made that the 
members could not stand it, and so withdrew ; the result being the 
collapse of the society. The level premium companies have 
always been more careful in their selections, requiring that every 
applicant should undergo a very thorough medical examination, 
and also that the report of the medical examiner should be revised 
by a chief medical officer at the head office of the company, thus 
guarding against carelessness, prejudice or favoritism on the part 
of the first examiner. A few days since we heard a very active 
agent, one who prides himself upon the large amount of business 
he brings the company he represents, complaining loudly because 
the medical examiner in chief had rejected a number of applica- 
tions presented by him after the subjects had been favorably recom- 
mended by the physician who made the personal examination. The 
agent was emphatic in expressing the opinion that the chief ex- 
aminer was a “crank,” and that the company lost a large amount 
of business by permitting him to ride his peculiar hobbies, reject- 
ing applicants that other companies would be glad to get. 

This is by no means a new complaint, but agents, whose com- 
pensation depends upon the acceptance of the applications pre- 
sented by them, are scarcely disinterested judges of the competency 
of medical examiners. Indeed, experience teaches that if the agents 
were left to themselves they would very soon load a company down 
with such a volume of bad risks as to bankrupt the company in 
short order; not willfully, although some agents have no further 
regard for the company than what they can make out of it, but 
because they are not competent to judge between a good and bad 
risk. Yet it is undoubtedly true that many medical examiners are 
“cranks,” or have certain hobbies that they ride at the expense of 
the agents and the company that employs them. An acquaintance 
of ours recently made application for a policy in one of the most 
conservative of the level premium companies, his application being 
rejected by the chief examiner on the ground that there was some- 
thing in the family history that he did not like. The gentleman did 
not relish the idea of being rejected, so he went to the examiner 
in chief in person, and, without any further examination, he was 
forthwith accepted ; his personal appearance overcame all doubts 
the medical gentleman previously entertained. It would seem as 
though, in such a case, the chief examiner should have accepted 
the reports of the agent and the physician who had personally ex- 
amined the candidate. In another instance that recently occurred 
within our knowledge, the application was rejected by the chief 
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examiner of a company because he entertained some peculiar ideas 
about heredity, yet the applicant was accepted by another equally 
good and careful company, whose medical director saw the appli- 
cant and scorned the heredity theory. 

The medical officer who passes upon an applicantion for life insur- 
ance assumes a responsibility that should cause him to investigate 
before committing himself. The effect of objection is far-reaching, 
and may be of lasting benefit or incalculable injury to the person 
rejected. The victim is thereby proclaimed to be a rejected risk, 
one not proper to be insured ; and the fact of rejection must be 
stated should the subject desire to seek insurance in another com- 
pany. The rejection may have been made on frivolous grounds, 
in conformity to the pet theory of a one-idea examiner, yet it must 
always stand in the way of the individual in his applications to 
other companies. On the other hand, a rejection has frequently 
been known to be of great benefit to the person rejected, leading 
him to think more seriously of his physical condition and prompt- 
ing him to the exercise of better care of himself. We dre told of 
cases where young men, given to fast living, to the free use of stim- 
ulants, have been aroused to a realizing sense of their danger by 
being rejected by a life insurance examiner. A person rejected 
generally becomes all the more eager to obtain insurance, and will 
change his habits of life and use every effort to improve his physi- 
cal condition in order that he may be acceptable to the companies. 
The power wielded by the medical examiner carries its responsibil- 
ities for good and evil, and the greatest discretion should be exer- 
cised in its use. The first duty of the examiner is, of course, to his 
company, and he must see that it is not imposed upon or saddled 
with a lot of graveyard risks that are inevitably to become losses in 
a very short time, but, at the same time, he has no right to exercise 
his authority to the prejudice of an individual thoughtlessly, or to 
save himself a little trouble. Where there is a doubt in his mind 
as to the acceptance or rejection of a risk, he should give the appli- 
cant the benefit of it and order a new examination, calling the at- 
tention of the examining physician to the special point in doubt. A 
physician who examines applicants for different companies once told 
us that he was so hampered by instructions from the chief medical 
officer of one company that he despaired of having any applicant 
accepted ; he also said that he could establish a good sound com- 
pany on rejected risks, so exacting were some of the companies. 

Agents who complain of the number of risks rejected by medical 
examiners should bear in mind the fact that only healthy lives are 
insurable in companies made up of healthy lives, and that it is the 
special function of the medical department to preserve equality 
among policyholders. They must also remember that persons who 
are in a bad condition physically are the most anxious to obtain 
life insurance, and are the ones the medical officers must be on the 
lookout for constantly. We were shown, the other day, an appli- 
cation from a man over sixty years of age who wanted insurance for 
$100,000 ; he had instructed an agent to get this amount for him, 
and the agent was offering it in job lots among level premium and 
assessment companies. Whether he found any takers or not, we 
did not learn, although we know the company having the applica- 
tion referred to refused to go into the pool. Here was an old man 
who had ignored life insurance during the years when he was insur- 
able, and when the companies might have made a profit by insuring 
him, but now that he had one foot in the grave, hoped to be able 
to beat them out of a large sum when the other foot concluded to 
follow its mate. We hear of agents who hawk rejected risks from 
one company to another, and finally attempt to float them in the 
assessment companies, ignoring entirely the interests of the com- 





panies and of true life insurance, intent solely upon pocketing the 
commission that will come to them when the risks are placed. 
Against all attempts to victimize the companies the medical corps 
must array itself, and be constantly on the alert lest some unworthy 
subject eludes their vigilance. Grumbling agents should consider 
this responsibility, and be a little more chary in airing their griev- 
ances. If the medical corps was less prone to ride hobbies, there 
would be less ground for complaint, but the fact that they have to 
exercise so great a degree of vigilance is due largely to the fact that 
the agents exercise so little, and do not share their responsibility. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





ALBANY. 


The Bill Relative lo Investments of Life Companies Doing Business Abroad—The 
Uniform Policy Bill Favorably Regarded — The Two Per Cent Tax Bill Op- 
posed by Exempt Firemen—Mr. Coggeshall’s Proposed Raid on the Equitable 
Life—The Harper Bill Defeated in the Assembly. 





[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Assemblyman McClelland has introduced the bill already introduced 
in the Senate by Mr. Pierce, and printed in THE SPECTATOR of last week, 
It amends the law of 1875 so as to allow any of the New York State com- 
panies who do business in foreign countries to invest their funds required 
abroad in foreign securities. The bill is ready for a favorable report by 
the insurance committee of the Assembly. The same committee has 
charge of Senator McMillan’s amended bill, which was also printed in 
full in the last Spectator. A favorable report will be made upon this 
early next week. The bill in its present shape is looked upon favorably 
by the members and by the country press generally. 

The Assembly committee will probably make no report upon Lawler’s 
Safety Fund bill; nor will it report Finn’s bill, which has already been 
described in this correspondence. The only bill, therefore, which the 
committee has now in its possession is that introduced by Speaker Hus- 
ted, and which will be favorably reported at the next meeting. The bill 
has been opposed by the exempts, who do not wish any division of the’ 
two per cent fund. In the Senate the insurance committee has reported 
but one bill. This is the one introduced by O’Brien in regard to the 
election of directors of town insurance companies. 

Senator Coggeshall on Friday introduced that old stager for the exami- 
nation of the Equitable Life and the New York Life companies. This 
time it includes the Equitable alone. The resolution was tabled on 
motion of Senator Fassett. The resolution calls for a searching investi- 
gation of the Equitable Company by a special committee of the Senate, 
which shall report to the session of the Senate next winter. 

The following is Mr. Coggeshall’s resolution : 

Whereas, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the city of New 
York, a corporation whose capital stock is $100,000, is in possession of 
assets amounting to $60,000,000, and whereas it is by law provided that 
said corporation can pay dividends of only seven per cent on its capital 
stock, so that its surplus earnings shall be applied to the benefit of the 
insured ; and, whereas it is alleged that the enormous revenues of said 
corporation are diverted from the use and benefit of those entitled to 
them, and wasted in extravagant and unnecessary salaries, fees, commis- 
sions and percentages, while the provisions of law regulating its admin- 
istration are defeated and evaded by its officers and agents; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair.to investi- 
gate the affairs and management of said Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, with power to summon and examine witnesses and administer 
oaths to the same, and to require the production of books and papers, 
and that said committee report to the next legislature the results of its 
investigation and recommend such measures as may secure to the policy- 
holders of said corporation the rights and benefits to which they are 
entitled by the spirit and intent of the act of incorporation. 


The resolution was tabled. 
The most exciting thing in regard to insurance matters is the Erwin 
bill which was substituted by the ex—Speaker for his original bill. It has 
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come to be known as the Harper bill. The desks of members and Sen- 
ators have been flooded with papers and pamphlets, most of them in the 
interest of the bill. All of these notices are printed in a very deceptive 
manner, so that the reader is constantly led to believe that he is reading 
editorial opinions instead of advertisements that are paid for. The fight 
will culminate next Tuesday noon, when it has been agreed that the bill 
shall be placed on final passage. 


ABany, N. Y., May 3. LANCASTER, 


May 4.—After a long debate in special orders, Erwin’s bill, known as 
the Harper bill, was beaten by the Assembly, 21 to 67, although Erwin 
had amended it so that the whole act and not merely the fifth section 
should not affect any secret or fraternal organizations, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


NOTICE TO BROKER OF CANCELLATION IS NOT 
NOTICE TO THE INSURED. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In your issue of Thursday, April 22, 1886, page 194, you answer a 
question relative to the liability of insurance companies when policies 
are canceled for non-payment of premium, in a manner that will no doubt 
lead many persons into error. The question propounded by B. H. S. 
should have been more explicit; and before all, the ‘‘ terms and condi- 
tions” of the policy should have been submitted to you, and as many of 
your readers are interested in the cancellation of certain policies for non- 
payment of premiums, we would be under great obligations to you 
should you give us your views in thiscase. The policy in question has a 
clause in it reading as follows: ‘‘ Agents of assured. It is a part of this 
contract that any person other than the assured, who may have 
procured this insurance to be taken by this company shall be deemed 
to be the agent of the assured named in this policy, and not of this 
company under any circumstances whatever, or in any transaction re- 
lating to this insurance.” Besides, the application presented to this 
company was signed by the broker, ‘‘for applicant.” Now, in view of 
these facts, suppose the premium had been paid to the broker, who 
failed to pay it to the company, could not the company cancel the policy 
for non-payment of premium? The policy was given to the broker, but 
reads: ‘‘ In consideration of dollars to be paid.” The draft or 
check remitted in payment should have been made payable to the order 
of the company and not to the order of the broker, and as the premium 
was never paid to the company, we maintain that the company has a 
right to cancel without return of premium, and the assured can have no 
recourse on the company in case of loss, Relying upon your usual 
courtesy, I have no doubt you will enlighten your many readers upon 
this subject, which could be avoided if the assured made their checks to 
the order of the company. H. 

New Or:eans, April 29. 

(Where a broker receives an application for insurance, forwards it to 
the company, receives the policy from the company and delivers it to the 
insured, collecting from him the premium, the courts hold that the 
broker is the agent of the company to the extent of effecting the insur- 
ance, any conditions of the policy to the contrary notwithstanding. If 
the insured pays him the premium, in the eyes of the law he pays it to 
the company. The courts have repeatedly held that notice of cancella- 
tion given to a broker is not notice to the insured; also that notice of 
cancellation must be accompanied by a tender of unearned premiums. 
We give some recent decisions on the subject : 

In the case of Herman vs, the Niagara Fire Insurance Company, the 
plaintiff authorized Kennedy & Buel of Troy to place $8500 insurance on 
his factory in that city. They procured the defendant’s policy through 
its agents, Kelly & Knox, also of Troy, and it was forwarded to plain- 
tiffin New York city. The defendant, prior to March 16, 1880, directed 
Kelly & Knox to cancel the policy. On that day they notified Kennedy 
& Buel of this fact, and an arrangement was made between the two firms 
that Kelly & Knox should issue a policy in another company, to take 
the place of the defendant’s policy, con | that Kennedy & Buel should 
rocure from the plaintiff the policy in question aad deliver it to Kelly & 


nox. Kelly & Knox thereupon wrote a policy in the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, and sent it to Kennedy & Buel, and the return 


premium on defendant's policy and the premium on the new policy were 
adjusted by entries in the mutual accounts of the two firms. The fire 
occurred March 20, 1880. The defendant's policy was then in the plain. 
tiffs possession, and he had no knowledge or information of the 
transaction in respect to the cancellation, between the firms of insurance 
agents, until after the fire. The New York Court of Appeals held—Tha 
transaction did not operate as a cancellation of the defendant's policy 
The defendant reserved the right to cancel the policy on notice to the 
insured. This condition would be satisfied by personal notice to the 
plaintiff, or to an agent authorized to receive it. But the authority of g 
broker authorized to procure insurance for his principal, such broker 
not being a general agent to place and manage insurance on his princi. 
pal’s property, terminates with the procurement of policy. It cannot in 
reason be held to continue after the insurance has been procured and the 
policy has been delivered to the principal. An agent to procure a con- 
tract has no power to discharge it, implied from the original authority 
merely. If he possesses that power, it arises from some actual or appar. 
ent authority superadded to the mere power to enter into the contract, 


Judge Treat of the United States Circuit Court of Missouri, in the 
case of Kehler vs. New Orleans Insurance Company, made a similar de. 
cision. In this case a policy of insurance was procured through a 
broker. It contained the following conditions, viz. : 


‘‘TIf any broker or other person than the assured has procured the 
policy orany renewal thereof, or any indorsement thereon, he shall be 
deemed to be the agent of the assured and not of this company in any 
transaction relating to the insurance. This insurance may be terminated 
at any time by request of the assured or by the company on giving notice 
to that effect.” It was held—Notice from the company to the broker who 
procured the policy of an election to terminate the insurance was not 
notice to the assured. 


As to tender of the unearned premium being necessary to accompany 
the notice of cancellation, the New York Court of Appeals, in the case 
of Griffey and another vs. New York Central Insurance Company, held: 


It may be conceded that defendants notified the insured, before the 
fire, of a desire to cancel the policy, but there is no evidence that any 
proportion of the unearned premium was paid back ; on the contrary, 
the defendants only proposed to do this after the policy should be 
returned by the insured. They had no right to impose that condition, 
nor could they require the insured to take any step in the matter. The 
option to cancel was reserved, but to be exercised by ‘‘ notice and re- 
funding a ratable proportion of the premium for the unexpired term of 
the policy.” What defendants did was to ask the insured to return the 
policy for cancellation, promising in that case “ to remit them the return 
premium.” This was not enough. Notice of cancellation and actual 
payment or tender of ihe sum due could alone suffice. 


Still another case, that of Erb vs, Lebanon Mutual Insurance Company, 
was recently decided by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania : 


John Erb, the owner of a tannery, procured a policy of insurance on 
the building from the Lebanon Mutual Insurance Company. The policy 
was sent by the company to Clifford B. Pease, an insurance broker, for 
delivery to Erb, and contained an acknowledgement of the receipt of 
$30. Pease was not the general agent of the company. The policy con- 
tained a condition that, if the insured ‘‘ should have neglected to pay 
the premium,” it was to be void. Upon delivery of the policy Erb paid 
the $30 premium to Pease. The building was destroyed by fire August 
10, 1882. In a suit by Erb against the insurance company on the 
policy, in the Common Pleas of Crawford county, the company de- 
fended upon the ground that the payment of the premiums to Pease, 
the broker, was not a payment to the company, the amount not having 
been received by them ; also, because the notice of loss was not im- 
mediate, and proofs of loss had never been forwarded to the company, 
as required by the policy. A judgment was entered upon a special 
verdict in favor of the insured for the full amount. In an opinion by 
Mr. Justice Clark the Supreme Court has affirmed this judgment, and 
holds that the grounds of defense are without merit. The company, by 
its acts, constituted Pease its special agent to deliver the policy and 
receive the premiums, and is bound by his acts. 


It was with a knowledge of these and similar decisions that we said in 
our issue of April 22: ‘‘The policies cannot be canceled without a 
return of the unearned premium, and the company is liable under them 
until canceled. The broker was the agent of the company, and his 
receipt of premium and delivery of policy made the contract binding 
upon it.”—EpiTor THE SPECTATOR. ] 





—The Travelers Insurance Company received $121,554 in premiums in 
Colorado last year, and paid $18,841 for life claims and $37,376 for acci- 
dent claims. Samuel Lessem continues as State agent for the company 





with headquarters at Denver. 
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MISCELLANY. 





THE PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE PATROL. 


The following is the substance of the report of Wm. McDevitt, 
inspector for the Philadelphia Insurance Patrol : 

The record of fires for the past year shows an alarming increase in 
number without any unusual cause or excess of fires in any particular 
class of risk. In the month of February, there occurred 117 fires, fifty of 
which originated in dwellings. These fires were mainly due to the forcing 
of heating apparatus during the cold spell which prevailed during that 


th. 
alee an experience of twelve years, with close attention and study, and 


with every facility afforded for observation on the subject of fires, their 
causes and prevention, a careful review of those occurring, particularly in 
large establishments, ending sometimes in serious conflagrations, convinces 
me that many occur from a lack of care, which may be deemed criminal 
negligence. In manufacturing risks with attending, but controllable 
dangers incident to their business, the matter of insurance is closely 
watched, while they treat with indifference and disregard the repeated 
occurrences of trifling fires in the most dangerous parts of their business. 
These fires are deemed trifling owing to their occurrence during working 
hours, when they are often suppressed, leaving those that occur in the 
night to the care of a supposed fireproof room or vault, and the vigilance 
of a watchman. 

In the erection of many of the large buildings in our city for business 
purposes, very little improvement has been made in the introduction of 
fire barriers compared with the desire for ornamentation. This defective 
construction (the great cause of conflagrations) will continue to exist so 
long as architects, builders and owners disregard well-known dangers. 
In the fifty dwelling house fires in one month the primary cause arose from 
defective construction of heating apparatus, and the hundreds that are 
yearly built with the same disregard for safety certainly present a bad out- 
look for the future. 

Some check could be put to this present and increasing danger by a 
proper and, in my opinion, a necessary amendment to the fire escape law 
(the intent of which is the preservation of life), if more attention with 
authority was given to the board of fire escapes to lessen or condemn 
dangers which exist in the interior of buildings, and would meet and much 
assist the object of the law. A casual glance in most of the large factor. 
ies shows they contain features in their construction conducive to the 
spread of fire, and with such rapidity as would prevent the flight of the 
operatives from any number of fire escapes. 

Several instances have occurred proving the inutility of automatic hatch 
doors as at present constructed as a cut-off from fire. The openings in 
and around these doors produce a current of air through them, which 
naturally attracts the fire and burns them away, leaving the floors around 
them intact. They should be made air-tight and either of heavier weight 
or iron lined. 

The inspection of electric lighting consumes much time and incurs 
responsibility. The proper affixing of wires in buildings by the present 
mode does not guarantee their remaining so; reinspections are therefore 
necessary, owing to the dangers from possible derangement of the wires. 
Ihave been relieved somewhat through my recent order to some of the 
light companies, notifying them that a derangement of wires found in 
buildings will be sufficient cause in the future for cutting off the current 
from any building until the defect is remedied. Numerous applications 
for privilege to run wires on house tops have been refused, and as every 
new development in the system is watched, our city has not suffered from 
any loss by fire from this cause. 

During the year a number of public institutions were inspected by re- 
quest of their managers, with a view to lessen the fire hazard and suggest 
means for protection. 

Particular attention has been given to the mysterious explosions which 
have occurred in retail stores within the last year, followed by burnings 
out in several instances. The arrest of one of the operators devel- 
oped sufficient information to satisfy your inspector of a regular organiza. 
tion to operate both in this city and in New York for the purpose of 
obtaining money from the insurance companies. It is hoped that the con- 
a of one of the parties has put a stop to their operations for a time 
at least, 


Four buildings other than the above were wrecked by explosions during 








the year, three being caused by the igniting of explosive vapors or gas. 
The fourth occurred from the explosion of a compound intended to be 
used as a “‘ fire extinguisher,” which fired the premises and killed the in- 
ventor. 

During the year, 1204 buildings have been examined by the regular 
street system adopted by the patrol; 130 privileges were approved to in- 
troduce electric lights requiring the inspection of wires for 664 arc lights, 
1218 incandescent lamps, and a large number of electric motors. 

George R. Stillman, captain of the insurance patrol, gives in his annual 
report the following table of insurance, loss and percentage for the year 
1885: 









































BUILDINGs. 
Monrus. | Insurances. Losses. Per Cent. 
January ...... Peccecoccccocecs 1,083.33 $23,018.76 6.04 
February... .cccccccccccces coos v7.00 89,827.02 10.37 
March...... ecccccccccce coe 489,600.00 21,710.93 44 
April . o eeeeccesccccce 550,300.00 38:351-44 3 
Fodscceccscnesccsceseseneed 232,700.00 23,354.61 10.03 
June........ cove 395,650.00 35,024.30 8.85 
July........ 968 317,819.00 106,637,56 33.55 
August ....... ene 162,158.00 9,941.70 13 
September... ..cccccccccecece 126,433-33 15,470.63 122 
SL shen edantséinns cman 127,800.00 1902.10 6. 
November.........+++ oceeeqees 301,825.00 16,867.04 5.58 
i 283,150.00 21,332.00 7-53 
Totals...cccccccccccsceess|  $4,233,955-66 $410,438.09 9.66 
CONTENTS. 
Months, Insurances. : Losses. Per Cent. 
January .......06- dissecans $146,075.00 $1,645.43 14.81 
POO evcoccccescess cececee 1,419,752.00 294.546.9) 20.74 
March..... Soseveecesecececese +750.00 35:794-5' 15.64 
ABE cccveceesess erccccccccces 771,850.00 219,330.90 -4I 
ay..---- Ooo ceecceeescecceses 357,430,000 70,1 — 19. 
307,100.00 126,8 I 34-55 
515,725.00 _ 226, 38 43-87 
212,172.00 30,213. 14 23 
368,605.00 39.589-38 10.74 
270,700.00 50, 36.90 18.77 
74,060.00 70.337: 12.25 
140.00 129,515.88 19.35 
Weiticadeses eiawiad $5,891,749.00 $1,345,137-37 22.84 
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An Interesting Reinsurance Question. 


THE following report has been prepared by the arbitration committee of 
the New York Board, on a question of dispute between the Long Island 
and Mechanics companies about a reinsurance contract : 


The arbitration committee of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
have heard the matter of difference between the Long Island Insurance 
Company and the Mechanics Fire Insurance Company as presented by 
their respective representatives, in regard to the application of the policy 
of reinsurance issued by the latter company on merchandise contained in 
the building No. 96 Chambers street, on which a damage of fire occurred 
on the roth of April, 1886. 

It appears that the Long Island Insurance Company held policies to 
the extent of $3500 upon property contained in premises No. 96 Chambers 
street ; $2500 of which was upon the property of Topping & Fox, who oc- 
cupied the first floor, and $1000 on property of Moore Brothers, who 
occupied the second floor. That they applied on or about the roth day of 

une, 1885, to the Mechanics Insurance Company for a reinsurance of 
— which was granted, and a policy issued for that amount without 
specifying upon what property it was to apply. A fire took place in the 
upper part of the building not occupied by either of the parties above 
named, by which the stock of Moore Brothers was damaged to the extent 
of $900 on merchandise. 

It also appeared from the original application which was presented that 
there was no specification of the name of the party on whose stock the 
insurance was to be had, and it appeared from the books and policy of 
insurance of the Long Island Insurance Company that they considered 
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that the insurance was to apply upon the entire liability of their company 
in the building No. 96 Chambers street. 

The arbitration committee, in view of all the facts and evidence pre- 
sented, decide that the policy shall be applied upon each stock in the pro- 
portion that it bears to the whole liability of the Long Island Insurance 
Company, so that five-sevenths would be applicable to the policy of Totting 
& Fox, which is $1786, and two-sevenths on the stock of Moore Brothers, 
which is $714. Hence the Moore policy has a reinsurance of $714 upon 
it, and the rule of adjustment would cause it to pay 714-1000 of $450, 
which is $321.30, and for this amount the arbitration committee find in 
favor of the Long Island Insurance Company. 

They further find that the fees of the arbitration committee shall be $25, 
which shall be paid by the Long Island Insurance Company. 

New York, April 27, 1886. 

Henry A. OAKEY, 
D. A. HEALD, 

P. NOTMAN, 

E. A. WALTON. 


Arbitration 
Committee. 





Fire Insurance Business in the West in 1885. 


TuE following list will show about the amount of premiums received in 
1885 by the principal general agency companies in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Dakota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and New 


Mexico : 


London Assurance 

London and Lancashire...... 
Merchants, New Jersey 
National, Connecticut 
National, New York 

Newark 

New York Alliance 

N. Y. Underwriters Agency.. 
Niagara 

North British and Mercantile. 


American, New Jersey 
American Central..... ere 
American, New York 
American, Philadelphia 
Boylston ....... PaaERECEbOS ‘ 
British America........ eeeenss 
California. 

City of London 

Clinton 

Commercial, Cal 
Commercial Union 
Connecticut...... geannnereses 
Continental ....... gedeeniains 
Fire Association 

Fire Insurance Association... 
Firemans Fund. 

Franklin ...... 
German-American 


Norwich Union 

Orient 

Pennsylvania 

Phenix, Brooklyn 

Phoenix, Hartford 

Phoenix, London 
Providence-Washington.....-- 





735,000 
56,000 


Glens Falls 4 
i 149,000 


Guardian 
Hamburg-Bremen 
Hartford 

Home, New York 
Imperial 

Ins. Co. of North America... 1,150,000 
Ins. Co. State of Pa 
Lancashire 

Lion ..... Cicer VerenreneTs ‘ 
Liverpool & London & Globe 


Scottish Union and National . 
ngfield 


Union, California 
Washington 
Western, Toronto 


135,000 
764,000 








The Union Mutual’s New Contract. 


THE Union Mutual Life has gained a reputation for enterprise, and its 
managers are bound to maintain the company’s standing as a progressive 
institution. John E, De Witt, the president, has announced that the com- 
pany has adopted a new policy, to be known as the Maine Law Converti- 
ble Policy, the new features of which, as compared with other forms is- 
sued by the company, are as follows: 


1. If the insured should die within five years from the date of issue cf 
the policy, and all premiums due to that time have been fully paid, a mor- 
tuary dividend of fifty per cent of all the premiums paid, will be paid by 
the company, in addition to the amount of insurance named in the pol- 
icy. 
‘* Upon the payment of the sixth annual premium, the insured, if then 
living, will be entitled to a dividend, and annually thereafter ; this divi- 
dend can be applied as reversionary, to increase the amount of the pol- 
icy : or, at the option of the insured, it can be applied as cash to reduce 
the amount to be paid for the sixth and subsequent annual premiums. 

3. If the insured should live to the fifth anniversary of the issue of the 
policy, and has paid all premiums due to that period, and he does not 
then desire to continue the insurance, he can surrender his policy, within 
thirty days after such fifth anniversary, and receive from the company a 
guaranteed cash surrender value. 

4. In like manner, within thirty days after the eighth anniversary, or 
within thirty days after any subsequent anniversary of the date of issue of 
the policy, if the insured is then living, and has paid all premiums due to 
such anniversary, the policy can be surrendered to the company, and 
there will be paid by the company, a guaranteed cash surrender value in 





addition to the present cash value of whatever reversionary additions re. 
main credited to the policy. 

5. These convertible or cash surrender values at the various convertible 
periods named above, will be distinctly stated in the policy when issued 
so that there can be no possible misunderstanding as to the least amount 
of cash to be received by the insured, on surrender of the policy at the 
time specified. 

6. The ‘‘ incontestable” clause is made very liberal for the insured, 
Many companies, as you know, claim to issue ‘‘ incontestable” policies, 
but they contain contestable features either as to residence, or warranties 
in the application. But this new policy will be practically world-wide 
and incontestable in fact as well as in name, after three years. 

All policies issued on this new form, as well as others issued by this 
ey, will be governed by the provisions of the Maine non-forfeiture 
aw. 

The essential principles of this Maine law convertible policy will be 
applied to all forms of plain endowment policies as now issued by the 
company. 

The rates of premium for this new policy will be the same as those now 
fixed for the plain endowment policies of the company. No extra rates 
will be charged for these valuable additions to ordinary endowment con. 
tracts. 

For this new policy, new forms of application will be necessary, and 
these forms will be much improved and simplified. The company is en- 
gaged in preparing the necessary applications, tables, literature, etc., for 
this new policy, and will issue a field book containing tables specially 
for this new form of policy, showing rates of premium, mortuary divi- 
—" cash surrender values, and extensions under Maine non-forfeiture 

aw. 





The Boston Tariff Association and the Brokers, 


AT the meeting of the Boston Tariff Association Tuesday, the report of 
the committee of brokers, regarding the regulation of the brokerage busi- 
ness, a summary of which was published in The Standard two weeks ago, 
was adopted by an almost unanimous vote. In order to make the vote 
still stronger, however, the signatures of eighty-five per cent of the capi- 
tal represented are required, but from present indications there is little 
doubt of their being obtained. This report is the outcome of an agitation 
in the matter two years ago, at which time its adoption would have been 
impossible ; but the Tariff Association is growing stronger; its powers 
for doing good are increasirg each year, and it is to-day the most success. 
ful organization of the kind in the United States. The present step is an 
important one, but the amount of the business of those brokers who will 
be affected by it is small, the statement being made on good authority 
that ninety per cent of the business of Boston is done by ten per cent of 
the total number of brokers. 

The proposition, as previously stated, is to create three classes of 
brokers’ certificates, which will cost respectively $50, $10 and $1—the 
first to entitle the holder to current rates of commission on all policies 
negotiated by him ; the second to permit the holder to take commissions 
only on business outside the ‘‘ city proper” ; and the third to permit him 
to take commissions on business only outside the corporate limits of Bos- 
ton. The first class are to be issued only to persons who make insurance 
their principal or chief business, and are not tobe granted to any salaried 
person, except employees of insurance companies or agents. Applicants 
for certificates will be required to pledge themselves not to divide com- 
missions or pay a rebate of any kind, nor to take commissions as broker 
on policies covering property of their own or in which they have an inter- 
est, without permission from the committee on brokers. Applications 
for certificates are to be submitted to the trustees of the Brokers Board 
before being acted upon by the committee, and objections will be consid- 
ered. The report was signed by Messrs. James Goodman, W. G. Reed, 
A. M. Bullard, George R. Rogers, George C. Stearns, G. C. George and 
W. H. Ellison. 

As we goto press it is understood that the signatures of the required 
eighty-five per cent of the capital have been obtained.— Standard. 





The New York Board of Fire Insurance Brokers. 


THE insurance brokerage business has become a fixed fact. So long as 
insurance companies continue to insure, so long will commissions be 
paid to those who control business, be they known as solicitors, agents 
or brokers. When we find fifty-four companies seeking business in the 
city of New York whose capital is $200,000 and under, and ninety-five 
other companies with larger capital trying to crowd their weaker brethren 
to the wall, and when each of these companies have living salaries to 
pay, to satisfy the officers, dividends to pay to satisfy the directors, 
taxes to pay to satisfy the State, losses to pay to satisfy the public, and 
when these salaries, dividends, taxes and losses must be paid out of re- 
ceipts, of which nearly ninety per cent is derived from brokers, then 
companies will pay commissions to satisfy the brokers. And who are 
the brokers? Men educated in some insurance company that has wound 
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up its affairs and retired, throwing upon an overstocked market its 
officers and clerks with nothing but the knowledge of their former busi- 
ness to back them. Men unsuccessful, in other lines of trade and 
industry, allured by the small requirements of capital. Men whose 
relatives and friends are wealthy and control large blocks of premiums, 
and men of honor, integrity, capital and business ability, who reflect 
credit upon the entire profession. These men, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, possessing perseverance and persuasiveness, cleverness and cun- 
ning, unlimited cheek and a sublime indifference to the proprietary 
rights of each other, constitute the broker, the ever- pressing thorn in 
the side of the old school underwriter, but a man who came in with the 
present generation, and who came to stay, ; 

The New York Board of Fire Insurance Brokers is capable of doing a 
good work ; its tone is high, its aim is to promote the welfare of its 
members by honorable and proper means, its purpose is to exclude from 
its membership roll all brokers who are known to be careless in the 
prompt payment of premiums received, and who are not men of integrity 
and honor. It endeavors by wise and judicious measures to overcome 
existing evils and prevent unjust and arbitrary action on the part of the 
underwriters, and to this organization should come all the better class 
of brokers, who are anxious that the business in which they are engaged 
should be regulated by justice and equity, which can more effectually 
be done by united action, rather than by individual effort. Hence the 
necessity for a Board of Brokers. To those underwriters who are willing 
to accept the situation that brokers have become a fixed institution, the 
attempt of whose upheaval would bring misfortune and disaster upon 
the entire insurance community, the alternative presents itself of either 
antagonizing the brokers by harsh and coercive measures, or else seck- 
ing their influence to bring about a correction to known and existing 
evils, by wise and equitable regulations mutually agreed upon between 
the two boards. For some years past no adverse action on the part of 
the underwriters has made any action on the part of the Board of Brok- 
ers necessary, and hence it has been argued that the Board of Brokers 
were an unimportant factor in the regulations of business, and several 
good and influential brokers have not seen the necessity of joining that 
body, stating that it was time enough to join when they were compelled 
todo so. This thrift in saving $50 initiation fee now may lead to a sub- 
sequent payment of $150 hereafter, as only a limited number can be ad- 
mitted before the initiation fee becomes $150. 

The real interests of underwriters and brokers are identical, if both 
sides would only see it. It is suicidal for underwriters to pay such ex- 
cessive commissions. It is short-sighted on the part of brokers not to 
recognize that the interests of the assured, whose agents they represent 
themselves to be, as well as their own interests, lie in the perfection 
of a plan whereby the insurance companies can make money, instead of 
losing it, are built up instead of pulled down, and that a class of the 
community that battens and thrives on the misfortunes of another class, 
are vultures that sooner or later come to grief. This fact is recognized by 
the existing board of brokers, composed of men of influence and position, 
anxious to root out the evil practices among their own members; equally 
anxious to make the underwriters cry halt, to the sins of commission and 
omission, as daily practiced by them, to the benefit of some brokers, and 
to the detriment of others, When, therefore, the Board of Underwriters 
or the Tariff Association is willing to recognize the Board of Brokers as 
an auxiliary of no mean power and influence, to aid them in the upheaval, 
not of brokers, but of the evils practiced by brokers, and consented to by 
the underwriters, then the time will have arrived when the insurance busi- 
ness can be purified behind and before the counter, in a practical, har- 
monious and judicious manner, to the satisfaction of the officers, directors 
and public, and to the profit of the brokers. k 

Let the underwriters and brokers take warning by the signs of the times. 
The temper and disposition of the American public is averse to all forms 
of coercion, and when the day comes that either the underwriters or brok- 
ers, unduly inflated by a sense of power, try to force the other into an un- 
just and arbitrary arrangement, tu the advantage of one side and the 
detriment of the other, then let the officers look out for their salaries, 
directors for their dividends, and brokers for their commissions. There 
is absolutely no cause for friction. By the brokers uniting into one strong 
and influential board, they can remedy the existing abuses far more quicky 
than the underwriters can. The expressed fear that if the brokers were 
united in a solid body, they could dictate terms to the underwriters, is 
false and untrue and entirely foreign to the wish and purposes of the pres- 





ent board, whose sole idea and purpose as now constituted, is to establish 
equity and prevent injustice, to create and not destroy, and to drive out of 
the business men who bring disgrace upon the entire profession by their 
corrupt practices. Let the underwriters help the brokers do this, and the 
‘*vexed brokerage question” will very soon be viewed in a different 
light. — Zhe Jnusurance Broker. : 





Details of Construction and Rating of Buildings. 


TuE Boston Fire Underwriters Union has been taken with the excellent 
idea of sending to the various architects in the city a set of circulars con- 
taining the various regulations which it has seen fit to adopt in regard to 
the rating of buildings of different types of construction. The circulars 
bear the marks of having been hastily prepared, and are sent out on loose 
sheets of different sizes, so that it will be much less convenient to pre- 
serve and use them than if they formed a pamphlet, but it is well that a 
beginning should be made, and we hope that it will not be long before 
every architect and owner will be found consulting the insurance rate- 
book as a preliminary to building operations quite as important as a refer- 
ence to the statute regulations. As we have often remarked, the influ- 
ence which underwriters could, if they chose, exercise over the arts of 
construction in cities is practically unlimited. Against the vigilance of 
the State inspectors there are only too many ways of providing, and the 
penalties of the law are, at best, only incurred by flagrant violations of 
prudent construction, while the underwriters’ tariff is, or ought to be, 
always present with the gentle but irresistible persuasion which attaches, 
in the business mind, to the offer of five per cent discount in rates here, 
and ten per cent there, for the adoption of improvements on the cost of 
which a saving of one-tenth or one-twentieth of the insurance premiums 
represents a large interest. Fortunately for the community, it seems to 
be getting unfashionable among insurance managers to affect to despise 
details of construction, and to exult over large fires as being ‘‘ good for 
the trade.” Perhaps some of the stockholders who help to pay the 
losses, without the consolation of drawing the salaries, have been reflect- 
ing upon their side of the question ; and if their example should be fol- 
lowed by others, we may expect to sce in New York and Boston, perhaps 
in advance of the rest of the world, a most needed change in the attitude 
of the insurance companies, which are charged in England and France, 
even more vehemently than here, with having directly encouraged that 
degradation of the art of building which is now costing the world such 
enormous sums every year. 

The Boston rules, well intended as they are, seem to us open to so 
much criticism that we hope we shall be considered only as wishing to 
help along the good work if we make a few remarks about them. The 
circular relating to mills, factories, stores, warehouses and other build- 
ings used for similar purposes, for instance, begins by saying that the 
walls must not ‘‘ exceed sixty feet from the sidewalk.” No exception is 
mage to this singular limitation, which would exclude from the insurer’s 
grace nearly all stores more than four stories high, without regard to pro- 
visions in the way of sprinklers which might make eight stories just as 
safe as four. The third and fifth clauses, again, require all floors and 
roofsto be ‘‘ made of heavy timbers and planking, without plastering or 
sheathing.” Why sheathing on the underside of the planking, which 
would be the only practicable plan with the girder construction, should 
be objected to we cannot imagine, and it is still less easy to understand 
why plastering on wire lath, or even on wooden lath laid upon the under- 
side of the planks, should be forbidden. As every architect knows, the 
most serious obstacle in the minds of owners to the adoption of the 
** mill” or ‘* slow-burning ” construction in the better class of mercantile 
buildings is the fear of their rough look, and the consequence of prohib- 
iting the use of a neat finish of sheathing or plaster, which can hardly 
ever be objectionable, and may be made extremely advantageous to the 
fire-resisting character of the building, will simply be to drive a large 
class of proprietors, who look with well-founded disgust upon the yawn- 
ing seams and stains and season-cracks of a plain mill ceiling, back to 
the old methods of construction. 

The rules about floors, again, demand that the girders shall be made 
of ‘‘heavy Southern pine timbers,” ‘‘covered with three-inch tongued 
and grooved plank,” and ‘two layers of asbestos or other heavy floor- 
paper,” saying, however, that ‘‘in stores and warehouses an inch of lime 
mortar can be used instead" of the paper. Nearly every sentence of this, 
considered as a practical direction for a certain detail of building, is open 
to question, if nothing more. There is no reason why spruce timbers, 
well selected and seasoned, should not be used instead of Southern pine. 
With dimensions proportionate to their slightly inferior strength they are 
just as good for the purpose as the far more costly Southern timber, and 
are free from the vermin which large pieces of Southern pine sometimes 
bring into buildings. The requirement that the flooring plank should be 
“*tongued and grooved” expressly excludes the double-grooved and 
splined planks which are used in nine-tenths of the ‘* slow-burning ” 
buildings, and which are in every way better and more economical than 
the sort demanded by the Boston rules. The paper over the plank may 
be of some use in stopping currents of air, although we have yet to be 
convinced that a material so incoherent as most asbestos paper, or many 
kinds of cheap floorings-felts, would have any great value in checking a 
conflagration, but the inch of lime mortar which the rule allows to be 
used ‘‘ instead of paper” would be very injurious if employed in the way 
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specified. Where the ceilings beneath are plastered, deafening of lime 
mortar may be placed on the under flooring with safety, though even then 
it is better tolay paper under the mortar, and to paste another layer of 
paper over it, to prevent the dust of its disintegration from rising through 
the upper flooring ; but with nothing beneath it except wide matched 
planks, and atin floor above, traversed constantly in every direction by 
heavy trucks, there would soon be a shower of lime-dust from the ceiling 
of such rooms which would be destructive to goods or machinery. 
Probabiy no builder in his senses would put mortar deafening in sucha 
floor without paper under it, but this does not make it less desirable that 
the official rule of the Underwriters Union should be more carefully con- 
sidered. There are other points that demand attention, but for the present 
we must content ourselves with expressing our amazement at another rule, 
which informs us that in ‘‘ mills, factories, stores and warehouses” “iron 
girders and columns are not allowed.” We suppose that this must be 
intended to refer only to the interior of buildings, for the statutes of 
Massachusetts forbid the use of timber, even *‘ the best Southern pine,” 
under walls ; but, to say nothing of the ease with which iron beams and 
columns may be protected against fire by the use of wire cloth and plaster, 
the use of wooden posts in the lower stories of warehouses is often im- 
practicable. To illustrate this by an example, a five-story warehouse, 
calculated, as such buildings usually should be, for a load of at least 250 
pounds to the square foot, exclusive of the weight of the floor, and 
equipped with columns, as required, of the ‘*best Southern pine,” 
would need to have the basement columns, if they were twelve inches 
in diameter, twenty-eight inches apart in the clear, supposing the 
cross beams to be twenty-two feet long to the centre of the girder; and, 
as the columns above must necessarily be placed over those below, the 
sane crowding would be required in at least two stories above, while in 
the case of a metal store, or flour warehouse, where a load of 500 
pounds to the square foot is often placed on the floors, the spacing 
must be still closer. It is obvious that no owner would choke up his 
building in this way, and the use of iron columns and girders ought to 
be looked upon as a necessity, the dangers of which, from the insurers’ 
point of view, may be wholly obviated by means known to all architects, 
and to most builders.— 7he American Architect and Building News. 





Insurance on the Armory Skating Rink. 


THE owners of the burned Armory Skating Rink at Buffalo, Franklin 
and Pierce, whom we reported a few weeks agoas holding the policies of 
several shaky companies, are having a hard time collecting their insurance. 
The companies refused to pay the policies and contested them on the ground 
that the Seventy-fourth Regiment had vacated the building at the time of 
the fire, and it had, therefore, ceased to be an armory, and it had been in- 
sured assuch, An adjustment w-s made afterward, and some of the 
companies agreed to pay up, so that the owner will receive $4500 on his 
insurance, which amounted to $15,000, but other companies have declined 
to pay. Franklin and Pierce have decided, we understand, to sue for the 
full amount of the policies. Among the companies on the risk are the 
Commonwealth Mutual ; the ‘‘ Quaker City of Pennsylvania ;’ the Mount 
Holly of New Jersey; the ‘‘ Mercantile of Missouri ;” the Enterprise of 
England ; the Amicable of England, and the ‘* National Mutual of New 
Orleans.” At least three of these companies, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, are purely bogus concerns, and they are all well known as notori- 
ous underground operators. We understand that none of the companies 
on the armory are admitted to do business in the State, but operated 
through licensed agents, and it will be interesting to watch the course of 
the otvners in suing on their policies, 





The Anglo-American Hits Back. 


The Nashville American recently contained the following : 
TEnn., April 19, 1886. 
Jas. W. Tuomas, Insurance Commissioner, Tennessee : 

Sir—There was a man here a few days ago, who represented the 
Anglo-American Insurance Company, a fire insurance company with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., and I insured with him. Since then 
I have been informed that the company isa wild-cat, and I write you for 
any and all the information you can give me concerning the company, 
* * * and oblige yours truly, 


— 


Mr. . Tenn.—Dear Sir: No such company as “The Anglo- 
American Insurance Company” has reported to this department, nor has 
this company or its agents any authority to do business in the State. Any 
company doing business in Tennessee without authority is defrauding the 
State of its just due and is unworthy the confidence of the people. If an 
insurance company would defraud the State, it would rob the people. I 
suggest you insure your property with some agent representing some com- 
pany honorable enough to comply with the law and procure license 





to do business, and then in case of loss you will collect your money. It 
would be well if you would inform your neighbors and extend the in- 





formation as far as possible not to insure with ‘‘ The Anglo-American 
Insurance Company of Washington, D. C.,” or any other company, un. 
less the agents can produce proof that the company is worthy the certifi. 
cate of authority from the Insurance Commissioner. Yours truly, 
Jas. W. THomas, 
Insurance Commissione;z, 


A subsequent issue of the same paper contained the following reply; 


Wasuincron, D.C., April 23, 1886.—Hon. James W. Thomas, Treas. 
urer and Insurance Commissioner, Nashville, Tenn.—Dear sir: I am 
in receipt to-day of a copy of The Daily American, of Nashville, with a 
marked article referring to this company. The paper comes in an 
official envelope of the Treasurer’s office, and I infer that it was sent 
either by you or with your knowledge. I reply, therefore, directly to 
you, sending also a copy of this to The American for insertion, where 
your letter appeared. You were careful to write the word “Anglo” on the 
paper, but neglecting to pay the proper postage, you compelled us to 
pay the postage you ought to have paid, and thus you ‘‘robbed ” us 
while complaining of our alleged robbing of the State of Tennessee by 
not paying taxes. If he ‘‘ who stealsa pin would steal a bigger thing,” 
an officer who filched ‘‘two cents” from an insurance company ought 
not to be too swift to impute wrong-doing to other men. Whoever 
wrote you the letter of April 19, to which you replied, without date, if any 
such letter was received by you, was greatly in error or grossly deceived 
in saying that any man represented this company in your State. This 
company has no agents or representatives in your State. Many citizens of 
Tennessee have, through their own brokers, sent applications to this 
office for insurance, some of which have been declined, but many of 
them have been written and insured by this company at its office in 
Washington city. If any law of the State has been violated, it was by 
the citizens of the State and not by this company. 

The legislation of your State is of such a character that it drives your 
own citizens to seek their indemnity in companies which will not comply 
with the laws, which exact a tax of two and one-half per cent on the gross 
premiums collected in your State, and in addition to that exorbitant tax 
imposes fees, aggregating nearly $50 per annum, to be paid by each com. 
pany to support your inquisitorial department. You ought to know that 
insurance companies exist only by means of the premiums they receive, 
and that every tax levied upon the premiums must be charged back upon 
the insured, and premiums increased to meet the tax. The companies 
reporting to your department in 1885 received premiums amounting to 


- $1,026,872. This $1,026,872 was applied as follows: 
Fifteen per cent commission to citizens...........0ese008 Ovcccccce sees $164,032 
Two and one-half per cent tax to the State........... Ceccoreeccsocece 25,672 
Department fees (about)..... eeeccccccsece Ceccceccccccccccccccccs eee 3,250 
LGONSE DONE 00 GURUS. oc ecccseccccccvccsccccescssoceocecbcssocesece 752,667 
To the companies..........seeccees Cecccocecesccccecess eevccece cece 91,252 
TORE. scccccesveeteccossccossocesescccesecs Coccccccccccecccescs ofl, 006,072 


Of the above the State exacted $25,572 as her share of the cost of fore- 
sight and prudence of her citizens. But that sum and more for a margin 
had been charged by the companies for the insurance, and thus the com- 
panies became only the collecting agents of the State of that amount from 
the people. 

It is that exaction which is forcing the people of the State to apply 
for their insurance to companies which will not pay the taxes and fees, 
and which insurance they obtain from this company at lower rates than 
companies complying with the State’s exactions can afford. 

This company does not violate the laws of any State when it insures, at 
its office in Washington city, property in a State whose citizens apply, 
either in person or by their own agents, to this company at its offices in 
Washington. The laws of Tennessee cannot extend beyond the bound. 
aries of the State, and this company does not enter those boundaries, be- 
cause the State’s exorbitant exactions would prevent a profitable business. 
This company therefore does not ‘‘ defraud the State,” and will not ‘‘ rob 
the people,” as you insinuate; but if any citizen of your State has any 
apprehensions of being robbed by this company, the remedy is in his own 
hands, by not applying to it for insurance. If the people prefer to be de- 
frauded by the State out of $25,672 annually in the shape of taxes and 
fees, directly collected of insurance companies, but indirectly and really 
extorted from the people, let them confine their applications to the insur- 
ance companies which comply with the State’s laws. 

Out of the $1,026,872 paid by the people last year, less than $100,000 
was carried by the companies out of the State; while the State’s treasury 
received over $25,672, which you seem to regard as ‘‘ just dues,” 

The American, commenting on your letter, says: ‘‘ There is an increas 
ing interest among the people in regard to insurance, and a more careful 
investigation into the merits of insurance companies.” I hope that The 
American is correct and that the careful investigation may extend to the 
necessity and usefulness of your department; and to the ascertaining 
whether that “‘ whistle” is worth the money the people, not the insurance 
companies, are paying for it. There is a very large amount of property 
in Tennessee covered by the policies of this company, and we have pal 
many losses to the people of that State. And without intending to be ex- 
act, I will say that no citizen of your State has met with a proper loss 
under this company’s policy that has not been adjusted and paid with 4 
promptness unexceiled by any company? Wherein, then, have the people 
of Tennessee been wronged by this company? Your department has not 
fingered any of our money, Aznc illae, lacryme ; but the people have paid 
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r insurance and received their indemnity without cause of 
complaint. I enclose with this a certificate, under seal of the Supreme 
Court of this district, which certifies that but one lawsuit is upon the 
docket of the courts of this district against this company during its twenty- 
three months of business. As all suits against this company must be 
brought in this district, that certificate shows that we have not “ robbed 
ig) insurance” is the kind of indemnity which does not 
collect taxes from the peoplé for the State, and that is the kind of insur- 
ance which this company does, ‘ Wild-cat #4 insurance is that kind which 
is not paid when losses come, and that is the kind this company does not 
write, as the enclosed certificate proves. As long as the people, for their 
own profit, encourage and patronize underground insurance, the whole 
corps of thirty-eight insurance departments will be powerless to stop the 
cheapest insurance for the people. “ Wild-cat’ insurance is the kind 
your department ought to ferret out, but with what success has the thirty- 
eight departments met in stopping fraudulent insurance? I have written 
thus at length to repel your insinuations and to show you that an insur- 
ance company may be ‘‘ worthy ” without becoming a tax collector for 
your State, or a contributor to your department, which I believe is about 


interest you take in insurance. Yours respectfully, 
ieee D. T. HAMLINK, Secretary. 


less for thei 





The Incendiary Hanging Lamp. 


THE supremacy of the toy pistol and the rabid dog as agents of destruc- 
tion is being seriously threatened by a powerful rival. The rival is the 
modern hanging lamp. A few months ago the use of these illuminators 
became again so general as to constitute what might be called a hanging 
lamp renaissance, and, although the fashion is not yet worn out, the effect 
of wear seems to be discernible upon the hangings of some of those which 
were earliest in use. At any rate the lamps are beginning to fall. An 
accident of this kind, which occurred in this village a few days ago, is not 
the only one that has recently been reported in the newspapers, and in 
some cases they have caused serious results. Probably no one who has 
had one of these lamps hung has not looked forward with more or less 
certainty of belief to a time when the lamp would come down by itself ; 
and the instances in which such accidents have occurred show the appre- 
hension to have been not entirely a nervous one. The succession of im- 
provements which have been made in the lamps have added to their ap- 
pearance, but have also added to their weight, and they often seem pro- 
vided with insufficient means for safe suspension. Wnen such an amount 
of metal, earthenware and glass —as some of them are composed of—comes 
down with a crash, it is a good deal of a loss and a shock in itself, even if 
no one or nothing else is injured. But of course the principal danger is 
that of fire being caused, and if this sort of thing continues it may not be 
impossible to find the ever-vigilant insurance companies classing houses 
where these articles are in use in the ‘extra hazardous risk.” Those 
who have advice to give upon domestic affairs may turn their attention to 
this fresh subject.— Seneca Falls (N. Y.) Tribune. 





Fire Engines and Politics. 


In this country we strive to keep politics out of the fire service and the 
departments out of the hands of “‘ machine” politicians, but in England 
the firemen are freely used by politicians, and, on election day, the 
“machines” are used to convey voters tothe polls. The recent elections 
in England were more than usually exciting, and of special interest to the 
working classes. According to our contemporary, The Fireman of Lon- 
don, fire engines were extensively used to convey free and independent 
voters to the polls, and many of these gentlemen had a ride on one who 
had never been on an engine before, and never will be again. In the 
neighborhood of Greenwich, much assistance was furnished by Merry- 
weather & Sons, who lent five manuals to various candidates, not all of 
one political color. In the borough from which he takes his title, Lord 
Lewisham had an engine under his own charge during a part of the day, 
and appeared to enjoy himself thoroughly in his capacity of ‘* look-out 
man ;” the approach of the engine might be discovered a quarter of a mile 
off by the approving shouts of applause which his lordship’s popularity 
and the public interest in the vehicle he was piloting combined to stim- 
ulate. In Greenwich itself a manual was good-naturedly lent to each of 
the candidates, and in St, Pancras, Enfield, Woolwich and elsewhere 
Messrs, Merryweather’s vermilion and gold “colors” were displayed, 
and served to increase the excitement produced by the polling. When 





the senior member of the firm of Merryweather is himself a candidate for 
Parliamentary honors, it is believed more fire engines will be seen to- 
gether than have ever yet been visible to the mortal eye at one time. We 
should be glad to see the gentleman a member of Parliament, and would 
gladly ‘* man the breaks” of a ‘‘ manual ” if it would aid him. 





Management of Fires. 


THE question has been raised whether, after an alarm of fire, a citizen, 
disclaiming that there is any fire on his property, can legally refuse to ad- 
mit the fire authorities to his premises, Such a man may be even will- 
ing to waive the insurance rights under his policy in his persistency 
to keep out the firemen, because he has taken it upon himself to declare 
that there was no fire in his house or that the fire was extinguished. 
There are worse fools than such in this wide world. There cannot be any 
question that a citizen, while his views about matters relating to his own 
property should be listened to respectfully by fire department officials in 
time of supposed fire, has no right to interfere with the workings of the 
fire department. An officer of the department can gain entrance to a 
building carte blanche, if he has reason to suspect that a fire has started 
therein, and if the officer in charge failed to obey his duty tc see that the 
fire was properly extinguished and there was no danger of its coming up 
again, he can be dealt with severely for such neglect of duty. In New 
York city, where fire department discipline and fire extinguishment have 
been reduced to a science, an objecting citizen would not be allowed to 
have any voice in the matter. The officer in command of the apparatus 
arriving first at the scene of fire is in absolute command until the arrival 
of a superior officer. Whatever officer is in charge of a fire is absolutely 
supreme in command ; his orders are mandatory and his discretion is un- 
limited. As far as fire matters are concerned, citizens as well as firemen 
must yield to his authority. This is a poiat to be insisted upon by fire- 
men at all times, and on which they can rely upon the law to protect them. 
The officer in command at a fire is responsible to his employers, the tax- 
payers and the city authorities, for his proper performance of duty, and 
no citizen has the right to assume to be superior to the city authorities 
acting for the taxpayers, or their representative in the person having 
charge of any fire. Fire officers are selected because of their proficiency 
and experience in handling fires. Important responsibility is thrown 
upon them. Their judgment, naturally, is presumed to be better than that 
of the average citizen having no experience in fire matters. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of the officers of the fire department to enforce their com- 
mands at fires, and it is presumptuous for private citizens to interfere, 
even if they are owners of property. Officers of the fire department owe 
it, nevertheless, as a matter of courtesy to propertyowners to listen to 
them when their property is in peril and to follow their suggestions, when 
it does not conflict with the duties of the fire official, in the latter’s discre- 
tion. This can usually be done by agood natured and politic officer with- 
out giving offense or without his seeming to assume authority not dele. 
gated to him. 





Careful Inspection to Protect Risks Better than Raising Rates. 


A REPORTER in St. Louis, in conversation with a prominent St. Louis 
agent, elicited the following views against the agitation in that city to 
raise rates: ‘‘This talk about reducing rates twenty-five to thirty per 
cent, as expressed in a recent article in a daily paper, is entirely prema- 
ture. It is true the year of 1885 has fortunately been a profitable one for 
the companies, as far as this city is concerned, and they, as well as the 
agents, have yood cause to congratulate themselves ; but it is compara- 
tively only a mite towards repaying the companies what they have lost for 
a number of years past. For the last seven or eight years past St. Louis 
has been an unprofitable field, not one year having passed without one, 
two or more disastrous conflagrations, let alone the smaller fires ; in fact, 
this year is one of the very few ones for a long time that the losses did not 
exceed the premium receipts, not to speak of the expenses of conducting 
the business,” 

**Is it reasonable that because we have had one good year, offset by 
seven or eight bad years, to at once make such tremendous reductions ?” 

“ Judging by the past eight years’ experience it would be reasonable to 
predict that next year will be a disastrous one, and we would be com- 
pelled to again increase the rates, not only twenty-five or thirty per cent, 
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but, perhaps, forty or fifty per cent. How can we ever, in this way, get 
down to a sound and healthy basis ?” 

** Where does the fault lie ?” 

**In a great many cases the fault lies with the insured ; he may be in- 
disposed (obstinately indisposed, as is very often the case) to improve his 
risk by carrying out such reasonable suggestions as may be made by the 
Board of Underwriters. The board's schedule offers a liberal reward for 
every material improvement made. For instance, why should a planing 
mill, void of all modern improvements, such as blowers, brick shavings 
vault, boiler cut-off, etc., etc., be entitled to the same low rate as its com- 
petitor which has applied all of these devices? Nevertheless, it often 
occurs that the first-mentioned party is ignorant enough to imagine a 
great injustice done him if his rate is fixed at six per cent and the others 
at four. I know of a certain risk in this city which now rates at between 
six and seven percent. By following the advice of the board, this could 
be reduced to about four per cent. Still the public always does and 
always will raise a hue and cry about high rates; it would be just the 
same if a two per cent rate would be reduced to one and one-half ; if one 
and one-half, they would want one per cent; if one per cent, they would 
want three-quarter, and so on. 

‘* Nevertheless, [ do not wish to appear partial in the matter; if we in 
the future can keep the losses within reasonable bounds, I certainly am 
in favor of a gradual reduction of rates, but not to make a jump of twen- 
ty-five or thirty per cent, as suggested in the article referred to. 

‘It is my honest belief that the real cause of last year’s exemption 
from heavy fire losses lies not only with the increased facilities of the fire 
department, but the companies and agents, alarmed at the former state of 
affairs, have awakened to a sense of duty and have exercised more care 
and vigilance regarding thcir risks, inducing owners as well as tenants to 
keep their premises in better and cleaner condition than heretofore, and 
insisting that apparent dangers of fire be removed without delay. Right 
here I wish to mention that the happy results of this year’s business are 
in no small measure due to the excellent work of inspection performed 
by T. Shrader and A. Whipple, supported by the hearty co-operation of 
our local and special agents. 

‘*In my opinion frequent and judicious inspections are a necessity. 
We should have had some organized system of inspection years ago. 
The showing would have been different from what it has been. As this 
is an opportune time, I also wish to solicit the hearty co-operation of all 
agents and companies, as well as the insured public, to any move which 
may be made in this direction, The reward will surely follow—to the 
companies, less losses; to the assured, lower rates. There certainly is 
some truth in the time-tried adage, An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 





How to be Worth Five Thousand Dollars by Investing One 
Hundred, 


‘‘ THE savings bank,” argues the lay citizen, ‘‘is the safest life insurance 
for me. I can put my hand at any moment on all I have deposited ; I do 
not have to die to win, and, after I am gone, my family can draw the 
money out, without delay and without contest of claim.” 

True enough. But in the proposition above the very purposes of life in- 
surance are misapprehended. There is, as I understand it,no parallel of life 
insurance principles with the principles of banking—legitimate life insur- 
ance [ mean. In depositing money in a savings bank, it is done to meet 
one s own future needs, and that is all right. But a man’s first duty is to his 
family. ‘‘ But am I not providing for my family when I put money in the 
bank 2?” may be asked. Yes, you are providing just what you are lucky 
enough to get in and no more. How much isthat? The average poor 
man, while in health, makes just about enough money to earn for himself 
and family a comfortable living. He is fortunate if he makes a yearly 
surplus of $100. Assume that he putsthat much surplus in the bank 
every year, and that his age is about thirty; it will take some time 
for him to accumulate enough to keep his family from want when he dies, 
won't it? Forty or fifty years. It is not fair to assume that the average 
man will persevere in saving all his surplus earnings for so many years, 
even if his health permits nim to work solong. But the very moment 
that $100 is investcd in a premium ona pulicy of iusurance, this young 
man of thirty is worth, for the purposes he wants that money for, just as 
much as if he had $5000 in the bank ; for when he dies, his dependent sur- 
vivors are paid in hand $5000 hard cash. If the money is wanted for specu- 
lative or investment purposes by one’s self, then it should be put into the 
savings bank. Ifit is for the protection of one’s family from want, then it 
should be put into lifeinsurance. In the first instance it will take from 
forty to fifty years to make one’s family worth $5000, under the circum- 








stances described ; in the latter instance it will take a year. The Savings 
bank is to save ; life insurance is to protect. 

The average man, moreover, is content while he works and earns 
enough money to live upon comfortably ; his only anxiety being that 
sometime something may happen that his family will not be as comfortably 
provided for. Had he $5000 given him suddenly, he would not, being a 
provident man, take the risk of investing it in a business unfamiliar to 
him ; he would continue working at his trade, and leave the money at in. 
terest in the bank for the protection of his*family. Then that is proof 
that, for the purposes for which a poor man would want $5000, he can be 
worth that sum of money by the payment of $100 in a policy of life 
insurance. 

I am fully persuaded that a life insurance policy is the spar at which the 
poor fellow can catch and hold on to; is the one way of securing to his 
family a competency that could never be accumulated jin the ordinary 
channels of life ; and he who finds himself in the situation of the man 
with a surplus of a hundred a year and knows of a more provident, a 
more profitable and at once a more legitimate way of investing it than in 
a policy of life insurance, for his family’s protection, has made a discovery 
that the wisest and shrewdest business men have been in ignorance of 
since the system of life insurance originated.— 7he Union Mutual. 





Fire Protection in the South. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Vicksburg who takes exception against the charge 
that the fire protective facilities in the South are comparatively poor, 
writes : 


Our small towns are certainly behind your large ones, but not to such an 
extent as your small towns are. I had occasion once before to call atten- 
tion to Vicksburg, a town of between 12,000 and 15,000 inhabitants, as 
anexample. We have five steam fire engines, four well-organized and dis. 
ciplined companies, three to attend the steamers and the hose, and one to 
attend the hook and laddertruck. Thetwo extra steamers are used asa 
reserve, to be brought and worked in case of a very extensive and danger- 
ous conflagration. Three of the steamers have each a pair of splendid 
and quick draught horses to pull it, and the hose reel connected with 
each of these three steamers has a fine and quick draught horse to pull it, 
The hook and ladder truck has also a pair of fine horses. Each of the 
three steamers has an engineer and adriver, and the truck and three hose 
reels a driver each—all paid good wages. The latest improved spring 
harness is used for the steamers, truck and reels. The telephone fire 
alarm system is used. We have a chief engineer and two assistant chief 
engineers ; a firemen’s charitable association and a board of fire dele. 
gates that supervise the management and workings of the department. 
The department is a volunteer one, only the engineers of steamers and 
drivers of the truck, steamers and reels receiving any pay. Water for 
fire purposes is supplied by large public cisterns on every corner, froma 
number of reservoirs in different parts of the city and the Mississippi 
river, which passes in front of the town. You should bear in mind that 
this splendid condition of things for protection against fire exists in a 
town of 12,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, and covers an area of about one mile 
and a quarter square, with buildings not compactly built, but with plenty 
yard room and grounds. 

Vicksburg is not an exception among Southern towns in its fire protec- 
tion, apparatus and arrangements. You mention Galveston in your 
article. Galveston has only 22,000 inhabitants, and at the time of the late 
big fire had as good a fire department as any city in New York State of 
the same size. Instead of one-half of the place being destroyed by the 
late fire, one-fifteenth of the place would be a big estimate. Galveston is 
situated on an island, and a fierce gale was blowing at the time of the fire. 

I could cite a thousand instances to prove that, in accordance with the 
size of our towns, the population, etc., we are not behind the Northern 
States, and I should not be surprised, with all things considered, if we 
were not ahead. I have read in your paper that the chief engineer 
of the Birmingham (A!a.) Fire Department recently petitioned the city 
to increase his fire apparatus to twelve steamers. Birmingham is 
a manufacturing town, but its population is not quite 20,000, There is 
not a town of 2000 inhabitants in the South but has a steam fire engine. 
The great majority of our towns are very small, numbering but a few hun- 
dred people—hence they have no use for fire apparatus. 

We have plenty of excellent fire protection where such is absolutely 
needed ; but what sense would there be in having a fine steam engine, a 
Hayes extension truck, water-works and spring harness in every little 
village of 200 or 300 people. You have many very large cities and towas 
throughout the North, hence the greater number of fire engines and appa- 
ratus used in the North. 

When our towns increase in size and absolutely need plenty of fire 
engines, etc., we shall most certainly get them. Mississippi is put down 
as being more benighted and behind than any Southern State. Vicksburg 
is the largest town init. Jackson, the capital, a place of aboui 5000 In- 
habitants, has two steam engines, two hand engines and one hook and 
ladder truck. Greenville, just above here, a place of 2500 inhabitants, 
has a fine Silsby steam fire engine. Yazoo City, a place of 3000 inhabit- 
ants, has a fine steam fire engine, a La France, built at Elmira, N. Y., a 
a hook and ladder truck, Natchez, a place of 5000 inhabitants, is equally 
well supplied for the size of the place. 

We may be behind in increasing the size of our towns, but we are not 
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ause we have all and more than is absolutely 
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thin’ in We oe oa the purchase of an additional steamer for our 


needed. We are agitating 


ight now. 

“assert, Fla., which you also cite as being partly destroyed by fire, 
is a place of only gooo inhabitants, and has a good enough fire depart- 
ment for the size of the place and the kind of buildings in use there. The 
recent fire there broke out during a very heavy gale, and it got the upper 
hand of the firemen and the engines. As a matter of course, if the New 
York city fire department had been there the fire might have been checked 
before doing the damage it did. But a place like Jacksonville, Fla., of 

inhahitants, is not expected, and could not keep up a department of 
that kind ; but there is no doubt if Jacksonville was as big a place as 
New York city, it would have a fire department that would not suffer 


much by a comparison. 





MERE MENTION. 





—L. D. Hammond of Chicago will shortly take a trip to California. 
—A new insurance company has been organized at Pierre, Dakota, 
with a capital of $50,000. It is called the Pierre Fire and Marine. 


—The Michigan Fire and Marine of Detroit is applying for admission 
to Massachusetts. It has a capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $35,000. 

—Among the many removals in Chicago we note that Wm. E. & Wm. 
F. Rollo & Co., and Wm. E. Rollo & Son, have taken large and conven- 
ient offices on the northwest corner of La Salle and Adams streets; A. D. 
Kennedy goes into No, 200 La Salle street; I. J. Lewis to No. 164 La 
Salle street ; the Germania, Carl Huncke, manager, to Nos, 122 and 124 
La Salle street ; W. W. Caldwell to No. 206 La Salle street, and the Fire- 
mens Insurance Company to No. 160 La Salle street. 

—The importance of leaving iron shutters unbarred sufficiently to per- 
mit the fire department to gain access to the building is illustrated by 
two fires that occurred in the buildings occupied by Perry & Co., Chicago. 
The first occurred in their warehouse, at No. Ig State street. It required 
twenty minutes time for the fire department to pry open the windows so 
as to get at the fire. The fire got sucha start in that time that a loss of 
$7500 was incurred. The second fire was in its warehouse at No. 59 
Michigan avenue. At that place the suggestion to leave the shutters open 
had been adopted, and the result was that the fire was discovered and ex- 
tinguished with a loss of but $3000 upon a stock of $30,000. 

—In the suit of J. Y. Scammon of Chicago against the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company and consolidated cases to recover about 
$55,000 on his Congress street buildings in the great fire of July, 1874, 
the defense is that Scammon’s interest had been foreclosed before the 
fire, and hence the insurance became void. The case has been tried sev- 
eral times. The first trial resulted in a verdict for the defendant, 
which was reversed in the Appellate Court. The next trial was in favor 
of Scammon, and the Appellate Court confirmed it, but it was reversed 
and remanded by the Supreme Court. Scammon now claims to have 
some new evidence to offset the adverse decision of the Supreme Court. 
The case was last week taken under advisement by Judge Hawes at 
Chicago. 

—The report of the London Salvage Corps for 1885 appears in our 
English exchanges, from which we learn that the number of fires attended 
by the Metropolitan Fire Brigade was 19,030 ; the number attended by the 
salvage corps was 17,040; salvage services were rendered at 5155, occu- 
pying 7583 hours; and the number of watching duties performed was 
21,548. During the past ten years the Metropolitan Fire Brigade has at- 
tended 19,000 fires ; the salvage corps, 17,000; salvage services were ren- 
dered at 5000, occupying 58,000 hours. On the whole, the fire record for 
1885 is more satisfactory than it has been for the last three or four years. 
The committee are well satisfied with the manner in which the men have 
performed their duties. 


—Nearly all animal and vegetable oils, in combination with animal or 
vegetable fiber, will ignite spontaneously under favorable conditions, as 
will also lampblack, charcoal and some kinds of bituminous coal. It 
will thus be seen that where oils are used the danger of fire is imminent, 
and the only safeguard is to at once burn all oily, greasy or paint rags, 
waste, sawdust, etc., when no longer needed for use. They should be 
kept in metal receptacles, and removed from the building every day, and 
never be left on floors, under benches, etc., over night. Mineral or 





earth oils have not as yet developed this quality of spontaneous combus- 
tion, but a due sense of caution would suggest that they be treated with 
the same rigid care so essential to safety with oils known to possess this 
quality of self ignition. —American Miller. 

—Judge Gardner of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts has just given 
an important life insurance decision. In 1879 George C. Bacon and his 
wife became members of the Supreme Commandery of the United Order’ 
of the Golden Cross, and each of their beneficiary certificates of insurance 
was made payable to the other in case cf death. In 1883 Mr. Bacon de- 
ceased, and as his wife was insane at the time, the insurance on her hus- 
band’s life was paid to her guardian. Subsequently, Mrs. Bacon died, 
and the question raised was whether the death benefit to which she was 
entitled should be paid to her legal heirs or to her administrator to satisfy 
debts, if any were due. Judge Gardner decides that the money shall be 
paid to the administrator of Mrs. Bacon. 

—Harry Pattee of Webster city, Iowa, traveling salesman for a Du- 
buque firm, committed suicide at Fort Dodge, Iowa, recently, by shooting 
himself with a revolver. For several weeks he has apparently been semi- 
insane. It is said that he had squandered his employer’s money. The 
sheriff called on him at the Duncombe House in the morning and informed 
him that he had a warrant for him. He arose from his bed, dressed him- 
self carefully, and when the sheriff turned his back placed a revolver to 
his mouth and fired a ball through his brain. It was subsequently learned 
that but a few days before he had insured his life at Waterloo, Iowa, in 
two local companies for $2500 in each, and also that he had $5000 in the 
Traveling Men’s Association. Gambling is said to have ruined him. 

—A new company will soon be in the field for business. The Oshkosh 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Oshkosh, Wis., was organized on 
April 30 with a capital stock of $125,000, of which $25,000 is to be paid in 
cash, the balance notes of the incorporators, who ate said to be worth 
$8,000,000. The incorporators include such men as Henry Sherry of 
Neenah, R. McMillen of Oshkosh, Geo. M. Paine, L. D. Libby, L. D. 
Morgan, John A. Jenkins, Clinton Foster, Radford Bros., Stauhilber & 
Amos, Buckstaf & Edwards, Campbell Bros. & Cameron, S. W. Hollister 
of Oshkosh and M. R. Smith of Chicago. The officers will be R. Mc- 
Millen, president ; Carleton Foster, vice-president ; L. D. Libby, treas- 
urer, and M. R. Smith, secretary and general manager. The company 
will be operated on both the stock and mutual plan, and from what we 
know of the general manager we are confident they will do lots of busi- 
ness, 

—Ever since J. H. Law & Brother, managers of the Royal and London 
and Lancashire companies, withdrew from the Dayton Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in September last, the continuance of the organization has 
remained an open question, The secretary of the board, J. U Kreidler, 
writes regarding Law Brothers that ‘‘their local agent has succeeded in 
demoralizing rates to a considerable extent, without much advantage to 
his companies. The board has continued along, members being allowed 
to protect their interests as best they could. It has iavoked the aid of the 
Northwestern Union and Ohio State compact, without any results 
thus far.” When the Messrs. Law withdrew their support from the Day- 
ton board, they alleged, among other reasons therefor, that there had 
been objections and delay in admitting their agent, G. S. La Rue, to mem- 
bership. It would be a desirable thing to see harmony continue at 
Dayton. 

—We have been requested to state, and have pleasure in doing so, that 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, whose London 
offices are at 81 Cheapside, has deposited £100,000 with the Bank of 
England as special security for the policyholders in this country, and the 
trusteeship of this sum has been accepted by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Denbigh, the Right Hon. the Earl of Kintore, and Sir Joseph C. Lee. To 
meet the wishes of policyholders who desire co-operation of English di- 
rectors with the American executive, a London board has also been 
formed, the chairman being Sir Sidney Hedley Waterlow, Bart., with G. 
W. Parker as managing director. To meet an objection which some had 
brought against the ordinary form of tontine policy, the society is now 
issuing non-forfeiting tontine (or semi-tontine) policies on the endow- 
ment plan. The advantage of this form of policy is that at the end of the 
endowment period, which may be ten, fifteen or twenty years, or longer if 
desired, the cash returns will be very much larger than on a life policy. 
The policy is incontestable after the third year, at which time also it has 
a surrender value in paid-up assurance.—Finance Chronicle. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. 


Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 


































































































Net Last Latest Sats 
3a Book — or STocK, 
©3 | Capitas Value of AID. 

NAME OF COMPANY.| 83 | 52%) Stock 
$y ai up. Per $100, Price 
xs Fan. %:| Date. \PerCt.| Date. | (Per 

1886, Cent). 

Agricultural_......-.---- $100 $500-000 | $131.24 | Jan., 85 a ees 200 
RY <ccccccecess- cece 4° 200,000} 167.90 ofan "86 5 seneense 150 
American ......-.----- 50 400,000} 271.61 |*Jan., 86 5 Mar.31,'86 156 
American Exchange-..--. 100 200,000} 115.72 |*Jan., 86 4 |Mar.10’86| 100 
Broadway ....---------- 25 200,000} 269.63 |*Jan., 86 6 |Mar.24,°86) 171 
“d 17 153,000 | 252.32 *Jan., "86 7% |Feb.¢5,'86| 185 
100 200,000} 415.19 |*Jan., 86] 10 | ....--. 200 
20 300,000 | 202.31 |*Jan.,’86| 334 | Jan. 16,’86| 122% 
7° 210,002 | 177.22 |*Feb., ’86 4 Apr. 2 86 17% 
100 250,000} 126.57 a” 86 5 _ 20,'86} 123 
25 200,000} 179.09 |fFeb., ’86 2 ec. 1,’85| 120 
100 1,000,000} 235-89 |*Jan., 86 7.70| Apr. 2,'86) 2124 
40 300,000} 315.96 *Apr.,’86 7% Mar.31, 86 251 
100 200,000| 129.59 |*Jan., "86 3 Apr.14,'d6 8545 
30 200,010} 143-74 |*Jan.,’86 3% |Apr.14,’86| 101% 
50 200,000} 153.40 |*Jan., 86 5 |Apr.27,’86| 127 
17 204,000} 129.19 | Jan., ’86 4 Mar.29.’ 6} go 
100 1,000,000 | 303-98 |*Jan.,’86 7% |Apr.21,'86| 240 
50 1,000,000} 147.79 |*Jan.,’86 5 Mar.25,'86 128 
Glens Falls. 10 200,000} 470.79 |*Jan.,’86 5 |July30,’85| 250 
Globe ....- didiecaalawininnnes 50 200,000| 153.61 } an., "66 s  |Mar. 3,86 113% 
Greenwich .....- este, 200,000 | 276.02 | Jan., 86 5 |Mar. 3,'86) 225% 
uardian ........- --| 100 200,000} 110.13 |*Jan.,’86 3 Mar.22,'86 
Hamilton ......--------- 15 1g§0,000| 172.61 |*Jan.,’86 5 |Mar.3r,'86) «xt 
Hanover .........---.--- 50 | 1,000,000} 144.56 |*Jan.,’86| 5 |Apr 23,’86) 132% 
Home ......-- — 100 3,000,000 | 140.93 |*Jan ,’86 5 |May 4, 86) 140 
Howard......--.-- 40 400,000 | 116.50 | July. ’83 3 |Mar.31,’t6) 75 
Jefferson .......-------- 30 200,010 | 238.18 |* Mch ’&6 5 an. 23,%6| 118 
Kings County--.-. -| 20 150,000] 227.53 |*Jan.,’86| 1o | Jan. 6,°86| 220 
Knickerbocker -- 30 210,000} 191.cg |*Jan..’86/ 3 |Apr.21,’86| 87 
La Fayette.....-.- -| 100 150,000] 137.75 |*Jan.,'86) 4 |Mar.10,"86) 87% 
Long Island.........-.-- 5° 300,000] 131.91 |*Jan,"86| 3 |Feb. 3,86) go 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.... | 100 100,000 | 114.21 *Jan.,’80 5  |Sep. 13,/84 125 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc..| too 200,000| 175.22 |tjan.,'t6 2 |Apr.1, 86 120 
Mechanics ......-...---- 50 250,000] 108.93 |*Jan..'85 5 |Mar. 3.86) 76 
Mercantile -........--.-- 50 200,000} 104.59 |*July,’85 3 |Mar.31,’86| 63 
Merchants -....--------- 50 200,000] 153.84 | Jan.,’86| 4 |May3,’86) 115 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 158.51 |*July,’85 5 |Uct., *&5] 165 
Montauk.........---.--- 50 200,000 | 118.89 |* jan., '86 5 |Feb. 3,’86) 98 
WaRRR ese cucccconecces- 50 200,000| 193.17 |*Jan., "$6 5 |Oct 29,’85| 145 
| 
National 37% 200,000 | 131.60 |*Jan., ’86 4 |\Apr.26,’8€] go 
New York Bowery-.- -| 25 300,000} 179 73 |*Jan., '86 6 Feb. 18, 86) 147 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000} 256.51 |*Jan.,’86| 6 |Mar.24.’86) 165 
New York Fire.......-.. 100 200,000 | 130,08 |*Feb.,"86| 4 |May 4,’86) 71 
+ ’ | 
50 500,000] 179.54 |*Jan.,’86 5 |May 3, 86) 153 
25 350,000 123.67 |*Apr.,’£6 4 | Apr.19.? 6] 103 
25 200,000} 269.93 |*Jan., 56 6 |Mar.31."8€] 165 
100 200,000} 122.39 |*Jan., ’86 5 enone 101 
50 200,000 | 131.62 |*Jan.,’86] 5 |Apr.30,’86] 105 
20 150,000 | 237.25 }*Jan., 86 6 |Feb. 15.’86] 155 
50 1,000,000 | 171.42 a 5 |May 1.'86] 140 
oe g00,000| 125.02 | Jan.,’86| 3 | Mar.10,"86) 119 
Rochester German.....-. 50 200,000| 170.57 |*Jan.,’86 S | se--~weees 13c 
Rutgers .. a oe 200,000 | 173.62 |*Jan., ’86 5 Apr.15,'§6| 123 
| Ee 50 200,000| 162.75 |*Jan.,’86 3% |Apr.29,’86| 104 
500,000} 102.77 | Aug., 85 2 |Feb.13,'80| 65 
350,000 | 104.41 | Aug., '84 2  |Apr.13,'86} 60 
200,000 150.31 |*Jan., ’86 5 |Feb.26,°386) 112 
100,000} 121.57 |*Jan.,’86 S. \Swccsensece 105 
250,000 | 190.96 |*Jan., '&6 5 |Msy 4,86) 135 
300,000] 175.40 |*Jan., 86 5 Aug.14,'85| 125 
250,000| 301.34 |*Jan..’86| 1o | Jan. 18,’66) 240 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
wet Last | Be 
Sg Book DivipenD Bee 
Be Capitat \ValMe Pat. NA§ 
NAME OF COMPANY. Ss ip Stock SxS 
by, Paid up. Per$100,| sae 
S Fan. i, sgt 
% 1886. Date. \Per Ct. £5 
» 
British America, Toronto .. -| go $500,000] ...-.. *Dec., 85 4 194 
Western, Toronto.............----- 20 400,000] ...... | *Jan., 86 5 122 
7 ie. 


*Semi-annual. { Quarterly. $ One per cent each month. § On increased capital. 


voted exclusively to insuring plate glass against 


ers two per cent quarteriy, d@ Marine only in New York State. é 
e Prices below includein some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale. 


breakage. ¢ The Manufacturers and Build- 
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Last Se 

3g Fad Divipenp $3 

3 g Capit Value of Paip. RD 

NAME OF COMPANY. | 8 | £2f78* | Stock sb 
a ‘aid up. Per $100 ss 

$3 Yan. 1, rst 

% +886 si Date. |\Per Ct, gy 

*. 

#£tna, Hartford............. $100 | $4,000,000 | $180.06 |t Jan.,’86| 5 238 

American, boston... 100 yo0o | «158.33 |* Jan. '86 5 124% 
American, Newark....-.. 5 | soap 240.81 ec.,’85 5 165 
American, Philadelphia.-..-.- --| 100 400,000} 211.95 |* Oct.,’85 4 45 
American Central, St. Louis.......- 25 600,000] 130.93 | fan., 86 4 104 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000} 108.15 |*Jan., '86 3 1g 
Boatmans F, and M., Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000} 114.66 | jan.,’86 3 16 
California, San Francisco-.......-..- 1co 600,000 | 124.29 |t Jan.,’86 3 120 

Citizens, Cincinnati........-... -- 200,000 | 117.32 |* Jan., ’86 4 113% 
Citizens, Pittsburgn.........--- 5° 500,000} 101.13 |* July, "85 3 107 
CONE, BE, TA Roccecececsece 1co 200,000] 189 60 |*Jan., '86 3 1235 
Commercial, San Fra cisco 100 200,000] 143.99 |¢ Dec.,’85 1 125 
Concordia, Milwaukee......-...--- 100 200,000} 1416, |*Jan.,’86 4 110 
Connecticut, Hartford........-.-.. 100 1,000,000} 150.37 |* july, '85 4 110 

Detroit F. and M., Detroit 30 300,000] 215 53 |*jan.,’86 5 166% 
Eliot, Boston...... Saerserputedcers 100 200,000 | 147.46 |*(ct., 85 5 130 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 50 300,000] 12 .34 |*Jan.,’80 4 100 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..... | 50 §00,000| 276.56 |*Jan.,’86| 20 s€o 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 400,000] 136.96 |*jun., 86 3 130 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 750,000 | 132.07 a "£6 3 14t 
Firemens, Baltimore .........-.- 18 378,000 | 132.9; |*July, ’85 3 122 
Firemens, Dayton........-...--.-.- 20 250,000| 11495 |* Jan., 86 4 150 
Firemens, Newark..........------- 30 600,000} 226 43 |*Jan., '86 6 200 

Franklin, Philadelphia 100 400,000] 32809 |tJan., "86 5 308 
German, Pittsburgh....-.....-.-- 5° 200,000} 132.05 |*July, 85] 12 190 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia.....| 100 300,000 | 282.17 |*Jan.,’80 6 326 
Hartford, Hartford.........------<- 100 1,250,000 | 215.48 |*Jan.,’86 | 10 270 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000} 148.51 |*Jan., "86| 10 30 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000 | 220.17 |*jJan., 86 5 157 
jeney City, Jersey City..0..c00---- 5° 200,000] 126.07 | Jan, '86 3% | 100 
ouisville Underwriters, Louisville.| --. 300,000] 154391 |*Jan.,’86 54 | ..- 
Maut. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000 | 130.40 | * Jan., "86 4 150 
Marine, St. Louts........ oocel Ome 200,000} 114.45 | Jun.,’85 4 15 
Mechanics, Philadelphia... -| 25 250,000] 14 .04 |*Jan., ’s0 4 164 
Mercantile Cleveland....-......-- -| :@0 200,000] 4.09 |*jan.,'86 7% 1 u0 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000 | 142.46 |* Nov,’8s5 4 135 
Merchants Providence..........--- 50 200,000] 138.02 |*Jan., '86 4 100 
The Merchants, Newark -..........- 25 400,000] 189.42 |* jan., 86 5 140 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit......-. 5° 200,000] 126.89 | Jan., 86 4 106 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000] 455-82 | Jan., 86 5 hee 
National, Hartford.............---- 100 1,000,000] 147.36 |*Jan., '86 5 130 
Neptune F. and M., Boston. .| 100 300,000] 131.19 |*Apr., '86 4 100 
Newark, Newark...........-.....- os 250,000] 222.02 | Jan.,’85| 10 135 
New Hampshire, Manchester. -| 100 §00,000| 143.82 |*Jan., "86 4 140 

North American, Boston..........-. 100 200,000 | 130.56 |*Oct,, 85 3 100% 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee} too 600,000 | 140.37 |*Jan.,'86 5 135 
Orient, Hartferd..cocccoes cvcccces 100 1,000,000 | 113.09 |*Ja.1., 86 3 yo 
Pennsylvania, Phila-.... 100 400,000 | 364.29 |* sep., 85 5 aur 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 50 200,000 | 102.45 |*July, 84 4 112 
Peoples, Pittsburgh... -| 50 200,000 | 113.84 |* July, '85 3 120 
NN EES 100 2,000,000 | 146.09 |t Jan., ’86 3% | 175 
ea 100 200,000} 120.56 |*Oct., ’85 3 100 
Providence- Washington, Providence, 50 400,000} 116.02 | Jan., ’86 4 104 
Reading, Reading-............-...- 10 250,000 | 137.18 — 86 4 45 
Reliance, Philadelphia. 50 300,c00} 193.17 |*Dec.,’85 4 155 
Security, New Haven..........---- 5° 200,000 | 134.43 |*Jan., 86 4 100 
Spmnngfield f. and M.. Springfield..| 100 1,000,000] 141.05 |* Jan., 86 5 165 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia....-.- 50 400,000 | 197.08 cog "86 8 260 
St. Paul F, and M., St. Paul-....... 100 500,000] 158.38 |*Jan.. 's6 5 125 
Sun, San Francisco............---- 100 300,000} 116.77 |t Jan ,"86 2% | 100 
Tenders, CHAR. nccvcccconcovcees 100 500,000} 171.98 |t Jan., '86 2% | ... 

Union, Philadelphia RRS: 5 375,000 | 102.48 |*Oct., '84 3 132% 
Union, San Francisco........-..... 100 750,000| 115,09 |tJan., '86 2 112 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. ...| 10 300,000] 120,62 |*Dec.,’85 3 1490 
Washington F. and M., Boston. ....| too 1,000,000} 128.02 | July. ’84 3 100 
Western, Pittsburgh........-.....-. 50 300,000} 136.92 |* Nov.,’85 4 124 



















































English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Amount 
Par |” Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per e Latsst Price. 
Stock. | Share 
£ £ £ 5s. 4. 
Chee OF TaeB ttn nc ciccseescccccescns to 1 ne 12 6 
Coinmercial Union.......... smi 50 5 16 és a 
Fire Insurance Association 10 I I 5 - 
Geordies co----- o--- 120 50 63 -- - 
mperial Fire 100 25 154 us e 
Lancashire... 20 2 4 12 6 
oS ee 10 2 ez 17 6 
Liverpool and London and Globe. .. 20 2 27 10 6 
London Assurance..............---- 25 12% 46 -~ - 
London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% 3 be - 
North British and Mercantile....... 5° 16% 32 ex -- 
iin aindichaatdetmamanil 100 5 45 10 - 
Norwich Union.........-.-.--..--.- 100 12 80 “ - 
PEE cnatnddacdaesenisommonseene owe de 210 a - 
OCR ccccce onedseéenenecedeces: cos 10 I 2 12 - 
oyal ‘bes 20 3 32 10 - 
Scottish Union and National........ 20 1 2 18 - 
Sun Fire Office wove oo oo on a - 
United Fire Re-Insurance.......... 20 8 on - 





